RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS
he had an explosion which blew off large parts of several fingers. In spite of this he was one of the best experimenters I ever met, and very skilful in the use of tools. I am myself very clumsy with my fingers, so that his assistance was of vital importance. This was the first of my experiments on the passage of electricity through gases, and since then there has, I think, never been a time in which I have not had some experiments in hand on that subject. I was attracted to it because I wished to test the view that the passage of electricity through gases might be analogous to that through liquids, where the electricity is carried by charged particles called ions. My view was that whenever a gas conducts electricity, some of its molecules must have been split up by the electric forces acting on the gas, and that it is these which carry the electricity through the gas. On this view, a gas in which all the molecules arc in the normal state cannot conduct electricity. My idea at that time was that some of the molecules were split up into two atoms, one of which was positively, the other negatively, electrified, and my first experiments were intended to test this idea. It was not until 1897 that I discovered that the decomposition of the molecule was of quite a different type from ordinary atomic dissociation ; then I found that one of the bodies into which the molecule split up, the one carrying the negative electricity, is something totally different from an atom, and that its mass is less than one-thousandth part of that of an atom of hydrogen, the lightest atom known.
Towards the end of my first years of office, T. C. McConnel, Fellow of Clare College, a man with a singularly acute and original mind, and who had done valuable original work in optics whilst at the Laboratory, left Cambridge to take part in a large business in Man-118